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ency made it unwise for northern Whigs to support the fugitive slave 
law. Consequently the Whig party of 1851, in the South at least, was 
"as dead as a mackerel" and should have been buried. Mr. Cole finds 
it necessary, however, to deal other death blows after that date. His in- 
teresting and instructive account of the subsequent political events down 
to 1860, those in which Whig influences rather than the Whig party mani- 
fested themselves in behalf of Union and conservatism, is all that keeps 
the remains of the "dead" Whig party in the South from becoming of- 
fensive. 

The sources on which the author has relied are, for the most part, the 
daily newspapers and the manuscript collections in the Library of Con- 
gress. An extensive and valuable bibliography is published at the end 
of the chapters, but one of the most interesting and instructive features 
of the whole book, especially to scholars and researchers, is its maps of 
the votes of the southern states in the presidential elections of 1836-1852 
inclusive. Like the others of the prize essays of the American Historical 
Association, this volume is well printed and has an ample index. It is 
probably the best contribution to the political history of the South that 
has yet been made. 

Chas. H. Ambler 

The Beginnings of Spanish Settlement in the El Paso District. By Anne 
E. Hughes. [University of California Publications in History, 
vol. i, no. 3.] (Berkeley: University of California Press, 1914. 
295-392 p. $.75) 
The above study deals with certain problems afforded by the contact 
of the Spaniards with the Indians on the Rio Grande frontier, during the 
quarter century following 1659. It is based on transcripts of documents 
from the Mexican archives, supplemented by some from the Bancroft and 
Bandelier collections, the Library of Congress, and the church records of 
Juarez. A few old chronicles, the indispensable Bancroft, and one com- 
panion study constitute the secondary sources, and they are used but 
sparingly. The first few pages afford a brief but clear account of the 
Spanish advance northward in the sixteenth century to New Mexico and 
Nueva Vizcaya. The second chapter sketches the beginnings of settle- 
ment in the El Paso district, between 1659 and 1680, showing that com- 
munity life was thoroughly established there before the latter date. The 
next six chapters, comprising some four-fifths of the work, deal with the 
problems afforded by the refugees driven from Santa Pe by the revolt of 
the Pueblo Indians in 1680. These problems included the founding and 
organization of new communities, the quelling of other Indian revolts, 
the unavailing efforts to abandon the region, and the quarrel with Nueva 
Vizcaya over its jurisdiction. In conclusion the author shows that these 
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settlements assured the reconquest of the Pueblo Indians, afforded a bul- 
wark for Nueva Vizcaya, and, as she claims, marked the real beginnings 
of Texas. 

It must be emphasized that Miss Hughes has produced a study — a 
direct product of Mr. Bolton's workshop. Although the Spanish col- 
onizing agencies afford the warp and the barbarians of the Rio Grande 
Valley the woof, her resulting product exhibits none of the color of the 
Navaho blanket. Rather with an admirably clear touch she has created 
from a mass of confused testimony, a firm, well-woven, yet colorless, 
fabric. Although emphasizing a definite locality and a brief period of 
time, the author gives some indirect glimpses of general colonial pro- 
cedure and missionary effort, with a definiteness in the use of terms that 
is commendable. Her grasp of essential features and skill in subordi- 
nating details will be appreciated by those who read her pages. These, 
we may suggest, will be those who are interested in this early strategic 
frontier center, and in the effort of a fellow-student to trace its develop- 
ment in an adequate manner. 1 

I. J. C. 

The Story of California from the Earliest Days to the Present. By 
Henry K. Norton. Second edition. (Chicago: A. C. McClurg 
and Company, 1913. 390 p. $1.50) 

This book accomplishes in a worthy manner the task set for himself by 
the author in a seven-line preface: "to bring within the limits of one vol- 
ume the narrative of all the important events which make up the history 
of the State of California." To do this in thirty brief but well-con- 
structed chapters, totalling 373 pages, requires heroic condensation and 
elimination, but the necessity detracts little from the readableness and 
balance of the narrative. 

The material is taken from well-known secondary sources, hence no new 
contribution is made to the written history of the state, save in the discus- 
sions and descriptions of the last four chapters. These bring the story 
uncomfortably close to the present for historical perspective, but make 
the volume unique in California historiography, in that it gives a com- 
prehensive survey of the entire period of the white man 's domination of 
the territory. 

Written in a plain, straightforward manner, unincumbered by foot- 
notes, and intended for popular use, the book is characterized by excel- 
lencies which may best be summarized negatively. 

Condensed as it is, it is not ' ' written down ' ' for children, though every 

1 For a more technical estimate by a fellow worker the interested reader is referred 
to the review by Charles W. Hackett in the Southwestern Historical Quarterly, 

18:222-224. 



